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BROKEN RHYTHMS 


By Frances NorvitLE CHAPMAN 


Easter came early that year, without a hint of spring 
in the cold rain that fell all day Saturday in long, icy 
spikes, cutting straight through the high wind with glit- 
tering javelin-strokes, and as Spinard raised his um- 
brella and stepped out into the rain-swept street, his 
heavy, middle-aged face fell into sullen lines, and he 
thought gloomily: ‘‘If this keeps up, I’m not going to 
wear my new suit tomorrow.’’ No one would ever have 
suspected how much Spinard liked his expensive clothes ; 
they were always of unobtrusive cut and sober hue and 
he had neither the figure nor the carriage to give them 
distinction; but the soft, firmly-woven fabrics, the ease 
and comfort of perfect fit gave him a sense of peace and 
security; he wore them like an armor, for, although a 
ruthless daring and usurious shrewdness had spelled his 
considerable business success, his attitude toward the 
spiritual or social aspects of life was propitiary rather 
than defiant and evinced itself in furtive, childish talis- 
mans and rites. Wearing new clothes on Easter was one 
of them. 

As Spinard stopped at the florist’s shop to order lilies 
and a pot of tulips sent to his wife, the warm rush of 
moist, scented air, the pageantry of flowers, and the sense 
of bustle and expectancy aroused his obstinate resent- 
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ment. Why didn’t Easter come on a fixed date, a date 
when you could have some reasonable assurance of de- 
cent weather. 

‘‘How’d you like a rose-tree?’’ the harassed sales- 
woman urged. ‘‘They’re lovely, and later you can put 
them right out of doors into the ground and they’ll keep 
on blooming allsummer. . . . Yes’m, those carnations 
are absolutely fresh, I can guarantee them.’’ She turned 
toward an insistent voice at her elbow. 

‘‘T didn’t ask for a rose-tree, and if you haven’t time 
to let me make my own selection. . . .’? Spinard’s 
sarcastic tone brought a flush to the girl’s cheek. 

‘‘Certainly, sir. . . . Iwas just suggesting. .. . 

‘‘That’s all right. Send the three lilies and a pot of 
pink tulips and get ’em up there tonight,’’ he ordered 
gruffly. As he turned to leave the shop his eyes fell upon 
a great jar of jonquils, fluttering their gay, inconsequent 
sweetness like a bright banner that serves no purpose 
save to lift men’s hearts. He put out a stubby finger and 
touched one of the golden flowers, and unaccountably, he 
thought of his little son. . . . Fora long time after the 
child’s death it had seemed to him that he never opened 
his door without hearing the running flight of childish 
laughter. . . . If Tommy had lived he would have been 
nineteen, and of course you can’t keep thinking about a 
thing like that forever. There were months at a time 
when he never gave it a thought, and then, when some- 
thing recalled it to mind, he would think drearily that he 
had never gotten over it, and perhaps he would send a 
check to the Children’s Hospital or buy a present for his 
wife, who had carried into middle-age the wide, innocent 
eyes of a child and the drooping, wistful mouth of a girl. 
These sentimental lapses filled him with a pleasant 
warmth, an expansive condescension, particularly to- 
ward his pretty little wife who loved and feared him. 
Spinard never questioned her love, but he often asked 
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himself why the devil she should fear him. He idolized 
her; he gave her every single thing she wanted, shielded 
and protected her in every way he knew how. 
Ordinarily, she was gay and talkative enough, but just 
let him get a spell of the blues. . . . What was the 
matter with her anyway? Anyone would think she was 
afraid of him. But Spinard was not honest in this. 
Secretly, he liked to make her cringe a little; it soothed 
his amour propre which was more often disturbed than 
he would have cared to admit, for he was a self-made man 
and he despised and resented the resources and appreci- 
ations of his friends who through breeding and education 
sighted a horizon beyond his own. ‘‘La-de-da boys!’’ he 
would think contemptuously. ‘‘I could buy and sell the 
whole bunch of ’em at that.’’ But as he found himself 
edged out from their more intimate conversations, his 
arrogance would give place to depression which would be 
aggravated into a fury that was half satisfaction, as he 
caught his wife watching him with furtive, anxious eyes, 
or heard the break in her voice as she replied eagerly to 
his churlish demands. 


This afternoon as he stood staring at the jonquils, his 
big, rufous face fell into brooding lines. He wanted, oh, 
Lord . . . he didn’t know what he wanted, but he 
wished when he opened the door tonight that she’d come 
running to meet him, throw herself upon him in the 
laughing fearlessness and trust that in some queer way 
had assuaged his grief for Tommy. If Tommy had been 
a timid, peevish child, he might have felt worse about his 
going. . . . No, that wasn’t what he meant. ‘ 
The thought was too subtle for his groping mind to 
phrase. Well, she wouldn’t come running to meet him; 
she wouldn’t even be there when he got home, as she was 
at the church helping with the Easter decorations. The 
thought gave him pause, and he turned to the girl who 
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had served him, calling rudely: ‘‘Here, you! I want you 
to send these, the whole bunch of them, up to Grace 
Church, and look sharp about it.’’ 
‘‘There’s six dozen,’’ the girl offered doubtfully. 
‘*What of it? They’re for sale, aren’t they?’’ His 
deep-set eyes glowered angrily. 


‘“‘Yes, sir . . . certainly. . . . Do you want to 
send a card?”’ 
‘“‘No. . . . Yes, wait aminute.’’? He went over to the 


desk, where he stood for a moment staring at the blank 
surface of one of the florist’s cards; then he wrote across 
it in his sprawling hand, ‘‘In memory of my little son.’’ 
He sealed the envelope and handed it to the girl. ‘‘Wrap 
them so’s they won’t freeze and see if you can get them 
up there without making any mistakes.’’ 

‘‘Surly brute! As if I ain’t tired enough without that 

. and Easter, too!’’ the girl thought bitterly. 


As Spinard returned to the street, he threw back his 
shoulders and walked with a jaunty swagger. He was 
pleased with himself. ‘‘Guess I’ll get Trix a bone, too,’’ 
he thought naively. Trix was his wife’s pet toy spaniel, 
and although, as a matter of conviction, he had the same 
contempt for a toy spaniel that he had for a curly haired 
man, he had grown fond of the little creature, and when 
he was away from home on business trips he would think 
about her and was pleased when his wife closed her let- 
ters with, ‘‘ Trix is well, but she sniffs around your chair 
and misses her evening walks with you.’’ 


Late that afternoon as he sat in the library waiting for 
his wife’s return, the thought of the flowers obtruded 
itself. They were handsome, — and such a huge bunch! 
Six dozen, the girl said. He didn’t begrudge the ten 
dollars, but he’d be willing to wager they didn’t have 
many such boxes sent to the church, — anonymously too. 
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Most people would want to yell a thing like that 
from the housetops, but he was different. . . . He had 
done it for Tommy. ‘‘In memory of my little son.’’ For 
a moment his eyes stung, and he wondered what the 
women thought as they read the card. Would his wife 
see it and suspect? A wave of tenderness swept over 
him. He wished he had bought her something besides 
flowers, a ring or a trinket that she could keep. He won- 
dered whether he’d better say anything about the jon- 
quils, — just ask casually if they’d had many flowers, or 
something like that, something that would give her a 
chance to let him know that she’d seen his card and 
understood. He felt his hand trembling as he heard her 
key in the lock and he grabbed the evening paper and did 
not raise his eyes as she hurried into the room. 

‘Oh, Tom! I’mlate. . . . I’ve kept dinner waiting. 
Why, it’s after seven o’clock. . . . I didn’t realize. A 
lot of extra flowers came in at the last minute, and a few 
of us stayed to make a place for them, and then as it 
looked like clearing, I waited for the rain to stop. I'll 
tell Julia to serve dinner at once. . . . I hope she 
didn’t want to get out early.’’ 

‘‘No rush about it,’’ Spinard grunted as he turned the 
paper with elaborate casualness. So his flowers had been 
delivered before she left the church, and as only a few of 
them had staid, she knew. But why in thunder should 
she act so flustered about dinner being a few minutes 
late? That Julia was getting spoiled. They didn’t talk 
much at table, and she could serve quickly and be all 
through her work and out of the house by eight o’clock 
nearly every night in the week. Now if there had been a 
large family . . . or even just one thoughtless boy, 
coming in late, bringing friends with him, calling for this 
or that, she might have something to complain of. Only 
this morning he had slipped her a bill as an Easter pres- 
ent too. He didn’t know whether Catholics had to go to 
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church on Easter Even or not, but he’d just take his time 
about eating his dinner tonight and show her that once in 
a while she’d have to suit her convenience to his. 

During dinner his wife kept up a running stream of 
talk. She believed tomorrow would be fine after all. A 
star was out when she came in, — at least she thought it 
was a Star, but anyway, the wind had veered to the south- 
west, and that always meant clearing. A rainy Haster 
somehow didn’t seem right. 


Well, even if she hadn’t seen his card, she must have 
seen the flowers, and you’d think she’d speak about a 
thing like that. . . . Six dozen of them, — why, the 
box must have been as big as acrate. . . . Even the 
girl in the shop had been impressed when he handed her 
the ten-dollar bill. . . . Gradually he fell into a dour 
gloom that spread across the table and filled the room. 
His wife became silent and Julia anticipated his wishes 
with careful vigilance; even Trix lay with her chin on her 
paws watching him warily. As he glanced at his wife 
sitting with down-cast eyes, absently fingering the spoon 


beside her plate, he felt outraged, abused. . . . It was 
too much. . . . He’d like to know what right she had 
to get a grouch on tonight. 


After dinner Spinard wandered into the unlighted 
front room, and as he stood by the window staring into 
the darkening street, a florist’s wagon drove up and he 
saw two men bringing in the flowers he had ordered for 
his wife. So that was it, he thought bitterly. He knew 
that girl wasafool. . . . Of course she hadn’t sent the 
flowers to the church until it was too late . . . there 
wouldn’t be anybody to receive them except the sexton, 
and in the morning everything would be so hurried and 
confused nobody would know or care what had come in 
at the last hour. Oh, well, what could you expect? He 
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sighed gustily, and as the wagon drove away, he went 
into the hall and reached for his hat: ‘‘Come on, Trix, if 
you want your walk,’’ he muttered to the little dog, who 
wriggled nervously, looking at him with bright, expec- 
tant eyes. 

Spinard walked slowly around the block; there was a 
soft bloom in the air, but the sky was cloudless, and the 
quiet, deserted streets gave a feeling of largeness and 
dignity to the night. He turned into a side street and 
passed Grace Church which stood dark, aloof, myste- 
rious, as if brooding over the dying flowers that kept 
night-long vigil within. He paused to look up at the tall 
facade and the towers that rose like two fingers raised in 
benediction. He did not know that it was the perfect 
proportions that appealed to him, but there was some- 
thing satisfying about that church front; he had often 
noticed it. ‘‘Looks kinda solid — as if it could stand on 
its own foundation without any props inside or out.’’ 

As Spinard started back home, he suddenly felt curi- 
ously uplifted. When he reached his house he paused at 
the top step of the porch. Overhead the invincible moon 
rode the sky, peaceful, large, indifferent; it stirred in 
him a vague sense of the mystery of life — the isolation 
that separates every man from his fellows. . . . The 
houses about him, the men and women in them, the city 
itself seemed to recede, and for a moment he felt the 
stark rhythm of something that went beyond this world 


and encompassed the universe. . . . Why, it didn’t 
make any difference, he thought blunderingly. 
Nothing made any difference. . . . Suppose you did 


have things to bother you, — the blues that came upon 
you without warning or reason, little set-backs, or big 


things, real sorrows, like Tommy. .. . Well, he 
acknowledged bewilderedly, even that didn’t make any 
difference . . . notintheend .. . it was all right. 


‘‘Get out, Trix,’’ he murmured absently, as he felt the 
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little dog sniffing at his feet. But Trix had respected his 
mood long enough, and at a word she began a wild bark- 
ing, dashing away from him, crouching on her haunches 
and making swift rushes, nipping his trousers in her 
sharp teeth, growling in tiny fury. It was like the shrill- 
ing of a telephone in the sanctuary of a confessional, and 
almost without his own volition Spinard lifted his foot 
and gave Trix a kick, sending her sprawling down the 
steps. 

Spinard hardly knew that he had kicked the dog, but 
his high moment was gone, like a dream of which only a 
fantastic memory remains, one of those moments that 
are occasionally vouchsafed to elemental natures whose 
intuitions have not been worn smooth by too various 
contacts. He seated himself on the edge of the porch 
feeling a little tired, and Trix, with watchful eyes, edged 
up the steps, whimpering and shrinking away as he 
reached out his hand; but as he tickled her ears, she 
wriggled ecstatically, thumped her tail on the floor of the 
porch, and crawling on her belly, she scrambled into his 
lap, where she sat licking his hand and looking up at him 
with adoring eyes of sympathy and understanding as he 
played with her silky ears and thought with idle inco- 
herence, ‘‘ Might’s well go in and have a game of double 
Canfield with the Missus. . . . Guess I’ll tell her about 
the flowers. . . . Anyway, it cleared, and I’ll be able 
to wear my new suit tomorrow after all. . T 











POEMS 


By BENNETT WEAVER 


AN OLD MAN 





An old man walks the fields; 
His face is white as bone; 
He leans upon a bending staff 
And walks the fields alone. 


Here once was barley gold, 
And here was clover red; 

One son was born in harvest time, 
The other — both are dead. 


And there beside the church 
His own pale parents sleep; 

He walks between both death and death 
And knows not which to weep. 


But like a taken ghost 
He stalks and stumbles by, 

And never hears the wild lark sing, 
And never sees the sky. 


MAY I, 0 WONDER? 


May I, O Wonder, on another morning 
Returning find thee fair upon my altars? 
Thy unformed light, thy glowing marvel 
Thick in the transepts of a fane deserted! 


To be forgiven, oh, forgiven of Beauty! 

No equal terror, no such sweet abasement! 
Being once apostate, to be forgiven, forgiven, 
To knee the golden steps, accepted! 
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From death returning it were no such joyance, 
And no so such awe to come back out of burial, 
Or to emerge into another being 

With ears for the great stars’ singing. 


Oh, still me in white silence, still me, still me 
Beyond the eternal! FI raise my forehead 

Against thy radiance, with my two eyes I search thee: 
Fill me now full with the eucharist of dreams! 


MARSH MORNING 


The thuribles of beauty burn 
Along the brook at break of day; 

Their incense rises with the wind 
And broods above the seeded hay. 


And there between the aster-tops, 
With fantasy and beauty frail, 

Mocking the worker, lovely hangs 
The spider’s pearl-encrusted veil. 


So I have faith that when the breath 
Of God lifts all my whirling dreams, 

Some eye may mark the woven skein 
Of light beside long-hidden streams. 


WIND 


The sea, the hurtling sea is at the shore; 
The grey rocks shatter by our cottage door; 
The sea is mighty, like a broken mind; 

But who is this who shouts out of the wind? 


A dweller only in the shoreless sky, 

Or where the mountains rise terrific high? 

I know the voice; I hear his thunder roll 
Through all the coastless reaches of my soul. 
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God’s in the wind! God is in the wind! 
The sea is but lank water going blind. 

I know the voice! I hear the thunder roll 
Through the eternal spaces of my soul! 


THROUGH WINDOWS 


Through windows that some dream has raised 
We reach our hands into the night; 

We feel the breath of hovering things 
And touch their pale, sweet light. 


We hold in shadows softly dim 
Those forms which never hands may hold, 
And press the throbbing brows of those 
Whom death made mute and cold. 


It were at last a little thing 
To lean too far across the sill, 

To sense some beckoning touch and go 
When all the winds are still. 


PITTSBURGH POEMS 


1. The Bridge 


Dull thunders troubled the great hills 
And moanings lay upon the land. 
Close where the Beaver outward spills 

I saw the cantilever stand. 


I saw him take ten thousand tons 
Of charging steel across the flood; 
There where the strong Ohio runs 
I saw him make his purpose good. 
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The poisoned fathoms of the stream 
Licked at the piers and lost their prey; 
I saw the lightning gild the steam 
As the great engines fled away. 


Beneath a heaven whose crowding power 
Bellowed and struck the thickened earth, 

I saw this giant hour by hour 
Doing a mighty thing with mirth. 


And then I thought, What power is there 
To take the soul across the flood? 

The drifting atoms of despair 
Gathered and sank within my blood. 


2. Mills 


The mighty God broods by the shore 
Of his own waters in the north, 

For men have come to dig his ore 
To make them danger in the earth. 


Over the Huron and St. Claire, 
Trampling broad Erie and the breath 
Of storms, led by the thunder flare, 
They guard this pollen of brown death. 


And here the hoists with grizzly claws 
Spill the mad substance car by car; 

They pile it near the furnace maws 
And melt it wildly into war. 


Out of the bellies of the blast, 
Like blood of comets and of suns 
The puddle gushes. It snarls past 
And curls to swords and turns to guns. 
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All night against the dripping scarp 
I watch the tumble of the flame, 
And hear the rattling echoes sharp 

Of lip naming an iron name. 





3. The Mother 


I saw upon the crowded way 
A mother standing with her child; 
It was that ebb-time of the day 
When darkness turns and comes in wild. 


She held him close in an old shawl; 

I heard her croon, whisper and sing. 
Her face was beautiful! And all 

The city was a phantom thing. 


SILENCE 


There is no silence hidden in the hills: 
Storm at the peak, echo running the gulch, 
And the white laughter of water and wind on the trail. 


Deep in the self of the mesa — I know, I know 
How the day runs naked biting a bronzen fleam, 
And the night quivers in fear of the maddened stars. 


But here where I sit is silence: God has gone. 
The sandals of Beauty are cold in my hands as I sit 
Trying to think — did her bare foot sound as she went? 








TWO CITIES 
1 — Bethshean 


We build our stratum of a thousand years 
Upon the twenty that some others built; 
And then we dig among the wreck and silt 





Of time, and cut our way through the crushed biers 


Of the old mighty, and come at last to rock. 
‘‘Here man began,’’ we say, ‘‘here in this place.’’ 
The yellowing sun pours light upon our face 





And the winds curl in the dust and come to mock. 


Two infinites there are, of Space and Time; 
And in the one the awful spheres that burn 
And strain their mighty orbits and return, 


Dumb our dull sense with rhythm and with rhyme: 


For surely nothing moves and nought began; — 
Behold these twenty thousand years of man! 


2 — Pittsburgh 


What man has brought together on the earth, 
And builded high and set his engines in, 

Shall be a thing for fennel roots to taste 

And the strong-shouldered chuck to toss at the sun. 


Though man has made a blacker night than God’s, 
And set him pillared columns of thick flame 
Among the hills, yet shall the sure stars come 
And stare upon the silence of his dust. 


The saffron rivers of his vomit-place 
Shamed with their poison day and night draw by 
The astounded glens, and moan. But yet a time 


And their waves shall shout and the heron stalk and see. 


Grey dews shall melt man’s work, and the sun shall lift 
His marbles into the hand of the scattering wind. 








SWALLOW 


Swallow, swallow, swiftly you and I 

Shall pass above the blossom and the fern; 
O sailor of the far and sunset sky, 

O skilled one, shall we nevermore return? 


Your nest but moulder on the mossy beam? 
My house but sink in ruin on the loam? 
O swift and sweet, was all, then, all a dream; 
And were these places, then, not home, not home? 


I am not sure but your thin ghost may drop 
Glinting with stars from some high heaven place; 
I am not sure that death can bid all stop 
Here where the light was fresh upon my face. 











HOME 


By Haze Hau 


It seemed the house itself had something to do with it; 
it was essentially home. The interior, with its square, 
regularly-windowed rooms, its simple, inevitable furnish- 
ings, spoke through the unity of its design for the unified 
purposes of living, for the adherence to custom, for the 
putting away of all distant and disquiet influences. In 
its outer appearance the place was suggestive of endur- 
ing qualities not too rigorous to be insensible to the 
habits of change. There was a becoming tolerance in the 
stand it seemed to be taking against time. Its original 
presentation of the formal colonial — beloved conception 
of some architect in the day of the great-grandparent 
who had built the home — had been considerably blurred 
by three generations of ideas in renovation and addition. 
An afterthought of a veranda ran widely around the 
house: a sleeping-porch jutted from the second story to 
the east, another to the west, rather like protruding ears 
in an otherwise fortunate face. What havoc these in- 
advertencies in architecture wrought upon the original 
purity of line, several varieties of vines, clambering up 
and out in torrents of foliage or breaking into unbeliev- 
able bells of bloom, did much to alleviate. 

The father of the present generation had married the 
daughter of his nearest neighbor. He had taken his 
bride on what was to have been an extensive tour through 
the East that is famously far. But wherever he went, 
through what hot and vivid countries, a consciousness of 
unrest went with him, something that was a part of him- 
self, yet detached like his shadow. He was continually 
resenting his surroundings, continually finding them a 
maze of color and noise and motion. The scenes which 
streamed past him seemed remarkable only for the fact 
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that they obscured profounder horizons; and often when 
his gaze appeared to be busy with something before him, 
he was really seeing some of the great vines that rioted 
over the old house at home, staring into them where their 
gnarly roots twisted out of the soil . . . twisted out of 
the soil for the sake of today and for yesterday and to- 
morrow, twining the three together and making them one. 
‘ . When he learned that his bride, who had from the 
first linked even her frailest interest with his, shared his 
dissatisfaction, he was glad, although half their itinerary 
was yet in prospect, to turn home. Their quick decision 
remained for all time beautifully unregretted. 

Once established in the old home, a life of simplicity 
and contentment claimed them. Their world began at the 
front gate and dwindled into nothingness where a row of 
scraggy apple trees in back protested at the modernity 
of a picket fence. Five children were born to them, four 
sons and, youngest in the family, a daughter. The chil- 
dren attended a public school located only two blocks 
from the house; even higher education was supplied them 
almost within shadow of home, for the State University 
was not much farther away in an opposite direction. 
They were heirs of peace and love and quiet laughter. 
Through the rooms of the old house flowed the rhythm of 
their days and nights, their summers and winters, with 
the surety of a sea, shutting out with its quietness, as 
effectively as the sea with its hum, encroaching sound. 
There was very little else to fill their ears except their 
own laughter and other known voices, except music and 
wind and the pressure of silences; as there was little to 
fill their eyes save the colored evidence of spring and 
autumn, save ponderous old things and the motion of 
sunlight moving over faded walls to seek out pleasantly 
familiar cracks in the plaster of ceiling-corners. 

So they grew up; so their bodies sprang, clean and 
timely as growing things from the soil, from the round- 
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nesses of childhood to the curves and angles of the full 
stature. So their minds developed, seizing and shaping 
for their own only the knowledge and experience that 
might live side by side in the house of consciousness with 
that inheritance of love and laughter and with values of 
sunlight moving on walls and roomy silences. 

The eldest son almost married. He was to have mar- 
ried his second cousin and near neighbor. Aside from 
his need of her, she was recommended to him pictorially, 
by the way she fitted into the frame of his future. It 
pleased him to think of her as his possession, but also it 
was a delight to picture her seated sewing by the light of 
a tall, thinly curtained window, her hands moving to the 
music of the sun upon her hair, to sketch her in his mind 
stooping over the flowers in the garden with her face 
close to the earthy stalks, and to think of her at the head 
of his table and of her voice coming to him across the old 
silver service. With great astonishment he listened to 
her one day as she opened a discussion, which was to last 
several months, as to where they should start their mar- 
ried life. Little by little, he learned of her objection to 
taking up the experience of marriage in the old home. 
They must start a home, however modest, of their own; 
this, a beginning, must not wear the shadow of what had 
been. Prettily she begged for her own way, for some- 
thing before her the outlines of which she claimed to 
distinguish quite clearly and which she named her happi- 
ness. And after a while she ceased begging and de- 
manded. He was enormously hurt, as a child is hurt. 
From every interview he went home to seek his mother 
and to pour into her insatiable ears the story of his 
dismay. Life in the home was disturbed as it had never 
been before. Here was something of affront in the face 
of that rhythmed order of days which moved with the 
dignity of a sea. 

The rhythm prevailed; the engagement was broken. 
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The eldest son, in these days, wandered much through 
the rooms of the old house, thinking much with his eyes 
of the familiar lines of things generations older than 
himself: of the intricacies of old cabinets, the patchwork 
patterns of faded quilts, the light and shadow in old 
prints and oils which were so much a part of the walls 
that they seemed to have been built there. Often he left 
the house and walked down to the gate to stand for a 
long time staring into the world, questioning it, only to 
turn back to the house, as though he had been answered, 
to stare even longer into some of the old vines where 
their gray roots twisted out of the soil. And it seemed 
to him that he felt some of their grayness moving in his 
blood, hardening in his bone. 

His brothers, if they underwent affairs of the heart, 
did not project either the details or the consequences of 
such into the life of the family. It was as though their 
brother’s experience had influenced them, as an ill-timed 
escapade might have influenced a group of children, with 
a punitive suggestion. Their interests branched out 
energetically into a variety of intellectual pursuits and 
wove themselves in a net-work of domesticated detail — 
the one serving as a contrast to the other, and both bind- 
ing them together with bonds of sympathetic understand- 
ing, as they were already bound through their devotion 
to their parents and sister. 

With the sister the inheritance of love and laughter 
was even a visible thing; it was in the black softness of 
her eyes, in the ripple of her hair; it was curled in the 
corners of her mouth; it lay upon her throat, a curve and 
a throbbing. And wondrously her world began at the 
front gate and riotously it ended among the tangled 
boughs of the apple trees. But eventually some of the 
world seeped in through the gate; a boy paused there to 
tell her that April was in her veins. Learning that April 
in the veins was wine at the lips, she loved him dearly for 
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telling her, but when he wanted her to marry him she 
could not think of it. For he was leaving the University 
to take up permanent residence at his home in a neigh- 
boring city, where, because of the ill-health of his father, 
he was obliged to take over immediately large business 
interests; and she could not think of leaving her home 
and family. 

Then she found that April in the blood, unsated April, 
April arrested, was a virulent thing. It was a force in 
contradiction to that rhythm which had ordered all her 
days. She would not admit a lessening in her sense of 
values pertaining to sunlight moving old walls and in- 
volving silences ; in fact it seemed, as all her sensibilities 
were keyed to the highest emotional pitch, that she had 
never lived in fuller appreciation of these things. Yet 
there was a change in that, added to the familiar emo- 
tions, woven in and out like scarlet stitching in old cloth, 
were new susceptibilities. When she went out to the 
orchard and flung up her bare arms against the knotted 
trunk of one of the old trees, she wanted more than all 
else to dig her finger-nails deep — much deeper than any- 
one possibly could — into the tough bark, to merge her- 
self with the wood, to feel within herself the substanti- 
ation of roots. Always before when she had gone to the 
old trees with troubled pulses, something of their peace, 
purpose and grayness had entered into her. Now her 
mood, although partly appeased, was tinged with frus- 
tration. 

The complex suddenness of it all was a tax upon the 
maturity of her good humor, and like a child, she became 
irritable and unreasonable. The members of the family, 
watchful and anxious, again found the smoothness of 
their days ruffled in a manner never before experienced. 
The world was now surely fumbling with the latch at the 
front gate, and none of them, although mightily aroused, 
knew what they were going to do about it. They thought 
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and worried over it with astonishing subtleties of thought 
and worry, wearing it on their tongues and in their eyes 
by day, and at night finding the shadow of it falling 
across their sleep. They asked her if she wanted to 
marry the man she said she loved, and she told them she 
could not, would not, leave them to go with him. They 
asked her if she were going to give him up, and she 
answered that never, never would she give him back to 
the world. 

Then what was to be done about it? 

Nobody knew what was to be done — nobody, that is, 
save the old counsellors Time and Life, who soon had 
their heads together in conference behind their great, 
implacable doors. While everyone else was still wonder- 
ing, Time and Life had it all straightened out to the last 
appeasing detail. She was married with the understand- 
ing that she should remain at home where her husband 
would visit her as often as business interests permitted, 
until the time should come when she was willing to leave 
her family to make his home hers. And once more the 
rhythm of well-ordered days and nights, summers and 
winters, flowed through the rooms of the old house, each 
day, each year, justified in its own sea-like motion. 

They spoke rarely, and then most indefinitely, of the 
time when the daughter and sister might consider leaving 
them. She alluded to it oftener, but always with the 
carelessness of complacence, always keeping her words 
well padded with thoughts of futurity. And when, after 
a period of years, her mother died, the idea of such a 
contingency died too. Surely, nothing else could be ex- 
pected of her now but that she should step into her 
mother’s place among the old rhythms to watch over a 
family of helpless, motherless men. 

Nothing else was expected of her. And so for some 
time longer the old order prevailed. 








TEA PARTY 


By Eutnor CHipp 


My body sits here in the room 
Where through the window scent of bloom 
Drifts languidly. 
The sunlight shines 
On silver forks with polished tines, 
On silver kettles in a row, 
On cups and napkins white as snow. 
My body sits here side by side 
With gentle folk; but far and wide 
My spirit, seeking to be free, 
Moves back and forward restlessly 
With other thoughts. 
My lips are curled 
Into a smile for all the world 
As though I had no other mind 
Than to be sweet and good and kind. 
And yet I know that out of doors 
A spring is blooming just like ours, 
That larks are soaring flight on flight, 
And in the orchards buds are white. 
Oh, buds were white that other day 
When we went down the sunlit way, 
By fields up-ploughed and fresh for sowing, 
Where we could hear the live things growing. 
And I am thinking of long hills 
Where cowslips grow and daffodils, 
And I am seeing all the way 
A lane grown thick with blossoming May; 
White clouds that drift beyond the hill 
Like phantom ships; am hearing still 
His whispers in that silent place, 
(White petals falling on my face) 
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Where through the bracken faery eyes 
Looked out at us without surprise, 

While all their play was hushed and sweet 
To watch the lips of lovers meet. 

Then were we cleanséd in and out, 

Freed of old mysteries and doubt; 

Our souls slipped through our bodies’ mesh 
And rose unhampered of the flesh 

Until we stood in open day 

Naked and unashamed as they. 

You well-dressed people in a row, 
You’d call it shame, such thoughts, I know! 
Yet have you seen spring out of doors, 
White, white as love? 

Has this been yours; 
To know the peace of some high hill, 
Far hidden, when the winds were still; 
Lulled by the singing breeze that passes, 
Deep, deep couched in the waving grasses, 
Heeding never the skimming swallows, 
Nor humming bees in the shady hollows; 
Until so sweet and shrill and high 
The cuckoo calls, one love-sick cry; 
Then mad with scent of the sweet-leaved clover, 
The sudden turning, lover to lover — 

I hold my cup out in my hand. 

No fear that they would understand. 
‘‘Another cup,’’ I say, and smile, 
‘‘Another cup!’’ and all the while 

My heart is crying out — ‘‘Oh, see! 

This, this was mine!”’ 





This was, but he 
That kissed my lips with eager breath 
Has kissed instead the lips of Death. 
Down ways too deep for man, too wide, 
My thoughts are whirling in a tide. 
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If I were deaf, if I were blind, 
Could never see the sun nor find 
Our path which leads where once we loved 
When we had life and breath and moved, 
Would I forget? Would I be free 
From this strange grief that tugs at me? 
Content to think it but a dream, 
And this the real? 
(I must not scream!) 
Instead I say, ‘‘The buds this year 
Are wondrous thick.’’ 
Where are you, dear, 
That cannot see the blithesome May, 
Decked for a bridal holiday, 
Come swinging down the orchard aisles 
With singing lips and eager smiles, 
Nor how the sun makes aureoles 
About the shining elm tree boles, 
Nor hear the robin’s song of praise 
At sunset time — 
‘*How much the days 
Are lengthening out,’’ one turns to say. 
I sip my tea. ‘‘Yes, aren’t they!’’ 
Yet I would ery — ‘‘God send the night 
Lest I should madden at the sight 
Of lovers going down our lanes, 
’T wixt hedges fresh with springtime rains; 
Lest I should guess the love he bears, 
Should know too well the joy that’s theirs, 
Just how he stoops and turns to know, 
There where our own wild roses grow, 
The rapture of her lifted lips, 
The yielding form that downward slips — 
What if I lost the power to lie? 
What if I uttered one fierce cry? 
Would all these proper people rise 
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In curious and strained surprise, 
In shocked and shamefaced scrutiny 
To turn their well-dressed backs on me? 
I think I hear my host explain — 
‘We'll not ask her to tea again!’’ 
They need not fear so mad a mood. 
‘“My dear,’’ I say, ‘‘these cakes are good. 
How are they made as light as that? 
And are they really fried in fat?’’ 
How are they made? How is life made? 
Of bitterness and joys that fade, 
Of springtide laughter quick to flee 
And tears that linger endlessly! 


Yet all the while my lips are curled 
Into a smile, for all the world 
As if my heart were gay and free 
And youth had never died in me. 
For these are folk who’d scorn my tears, 
So I must ever down the years 
Endure this silly painted show, 
This madding talk of ‘‘so and so,’’ 
A heavy secret in my side, 
That I must hide, and hide, and hide 
In idle gossip, light as birds, 
And futile froth of empty words, 
A round of calls and drinking tea, 
With stupid faces watching me, 
And genteel voices humming low — 
Until at last ’tis time to go. 
With no rude haste we rise and we 
Stretch out our hands most courteously. 
“‘Do come,’’ I say, ‘‘to see me soon. 
I’ve had so nice an afternoon!”’ 
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One Man’s Infe. By Herpert Quick. (Bobbs-Merrill, $5.) 
Herbert Quick’s autobiography is thoroughly characteristic of 
him. It is as though his thoughtful, keen eyes looked out at the 
reader from under that extraordinary dome-like brow, and he 
talked interestingly and instructively as always. 

I have a weakness for autobiography; I read all of it I can 
get, and in these days I can get much of it. I think this 
posthumous work of Quick’s is one of the three best American 
autobiographies published in the last two decades — the other 
two being A Story Teller’s Story and A Son of the Middle 
Border. Everybody is welcome to his own favorites: these are 
mine. I am much impressed with the many-sidedness of Quick, 
and with his real accomplishment in several fields. He intended 
to carry this narrative on into his more public life, but Death, 
not quite unexpectedly, intervened. 

If there is a dull page in One Man’s Life, I did not find it. 
It is as readable as any of the author’s fiction. F. L. M. 


In Our Time. By Ernest Hemineway. (Boni and Liveright, 
$2.) This is an interesting collection of stories and sketches. 
There are two very good short stories in it: ‘‘My Old Man’’ and 
‘*Soldiers Home.’’ Mr. Hemingway has a strong feeling for the 
realistic portrayal of experience; but the experiences he writes 
of do not always have much significance, and unfortunately he 
does not write well enough to lift his less important matter into 
the domain of literature. He is a writer of great promise, how- 
ever, and in the two stories mentioned there is more than prom- 
ise — there is achievement. F. L. M. 


Picture Frames, by Toyra SamtTEeR Winstow (Knopf, Borzoi 
Pocket Library, $1.25). I am very glad that Mr. Knopf has 
made this collection of stories available in the pleasant Borzoi 
Pocket Series. With the exception of Ruth Suckow (whose 
stories I hope will be collected very soon) no woman writing in 
America in recent years has done work in the short story which 
interests me so much as that of Mrs. Winslow. Detached and 
yet immediate, ironic but full-fleshed, these studies of contem- 
porary human motives and relations seem to me to belong to the 
genuinely significant literature of the American short story. 
3. 8. 
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The Kelmscott Press and William Morris, Master Craftsman. 
By A. H. Hauuimay Sparuine. (Maemillan, $4.00.) As one of 
the many who, knowing William Morris only through books, 
have yet come to think of him as teacher and master, I am glad 
to record my pleasure in a new book which helps me to know 
the man. The author was very near to Morris during the later 
years of his life, serving with him as fellow editor of The Com- 
monweal, and working throughout the life of the Kelmscott 
Press in various important capacities. His account of the Press 
itself — its inception, its development, and Morris’s activities in 
connection with it—is at once the most vivid and the most 
authoritative we have had. In addition to the detailed narra- 
tive, some very valuable and interesting material is presented in 
the appendix, including Morris’s ‘‘ Note on His Aims in Found- 
ing the Kelmscott Press,’’ and Mr. Cockerell’s annotated list of 
the books issued under the Kelmscott imprint. It is particu- 
_ larly gratifying that this first-hand record of one of the most 
important undertakings in the history of printing has been 
made. As befits its material, this is a beautiful book. Rarely 
does anything so satisfying in type, in press-work, and in gen- 
eral format, come into my hands. ae Te 








The Professor’s House. By Wiwwa CatHer. (Knopf, $2.) 
Here are two fine stories: one of Professor St. Peter and his 
family in a mid-western college town, and one of Tom Outland 
in the Southwest. Some effort is made at a correlation of these 
elements, and a certain correlation is indeed achieved, but no 
complete welding. I believe that such an integration of them is 
indeed impossible, and that the two separate stories must re- 
main two separate stories. In spite of the failure in codrdina- 
tion, or possibly subordination, The Professor’s House is inter- 
esting from beginning to end. Both the stories are good ones, 
and they are beautifully written. 

A recent reviewer, commenting on Miss Cather’s habit of 
leaving broken threads in the midst of her plot-weaving, remarks 
that she and life have a habit of leaving things unfinished. The 
implication is of course absurd: life is one thing and art is quite 
another. Moreover, the things that Miss Cather leaves at loose 
ends are not things that life leaves unfinished, but rather sequels 

which Miss Cather chooses not to relate—as the outcome of 
; Professor Crane’s suit, or the aid for Augusta, in this novel; or 
' the fate of Claude Wheeler’s wife in One of Ours. These things 
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all seem necessary not only to the story element but to complete 
characterization. 

Miss Cather’s standing as an artist rests on two kinds of 
ability: her power in the use of significant detail (as opposed to 
dramatic climaxes) and her faculty for the assimilation of char- 
acter to natural setting. In these respects The Professor’s House 
is admirable. The finest thing in the book is Tom Outland on 
the Blue Mesa; that portrayal is in itself a great and memorable 
achievement. F. L. M. 


H, L. Mencken, by Ernest Boyp. (Modern American Writers 
Series, McBride, $1.) 

The Man Mencken, by Isaac GouDBERG. (Simon and Schuster, 
$4.) Mr. Boyd’s brief treatise on Mencken is scholarly, grace- 
ful, and discerning. It maintains the high standard set by the 
two first books in the series to which it belongs. Mr. Boyd dis- 
cusses each of Mr. Mencken’s books with entertaining detail, 
and with a genuine critical grasp which serves to reveal the 
unifying purposes and convictions of the work as a whole. Par- 
ticularly satisfying are the brief analyses of the early books on 
Shaw and on Nietszche. I am glad that Mr. Boyd has empha- 
sized the actual objective service rendered by Mencken to our 
literature, the value of his discerning sympathy for whatever is 
competent and sincere. I can only wish, in regard to this book, 
that Mr. Boyd had ventured slightly more dogmatic conclusions 
as to Mencken’s ultimate place in the history of our times. 

The solid merit of Mr. Boyd’s book may be somewhat ob- 
secured for many readers by the brilliant effect of a volume 
written with a very different purpose: Goldberg’s The Man 
Mencken is marked by an exuberant vitality most fitting to its 
subject and purpose. It is immensely detailed, yet richly alive. 
Certainly it is one of the most engaging and valuable of con- 
temporary biographies. I feel sure no other figure in our con- 
temporary literature would reward such treatment so richly. 
Mencken is here in toto. His ancestry is treated exhaustively, 
and this is well, for the data here given contribute much to 
understanding of the man. His boyhood and youth are traced 
in detail: grades earned in school, varied boyish activities and 
experiments. The astonishingly rapid rise in the newspaper 
world is recorded fully, and, what is more important, accounted 
for. Finally, the whole canon of Menckeniana is examined in 
thorough and yet sprightly fashion, with the effect of a genuine 
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critical illumination of the man’s actual achievement. 

I cannot say too much for the external form of this book. The 
pictures are first noted — their number and variety, their con- 
spicuous informality. They contribute exactly to the tone and 
effect of the volume. Then there is the wealth of material in the 
appendices, well named ‘‘A Mencken Miscellany.’’ The print- 
ing and binding are admirable. The publishers are to be 
thanked for making a book which is a delight to the mind also a 
delight to the eye and the hand. 

What escapes from even this glowing book is something of 
personality — something of the man Mencken which art might 
have captured, which industry and faithfulness do not. Per- 
haps the fault is in Mr. Goldberg’s mind rather than in his 
method, in the little quirk which leads him to place the shibbo- 
leth ‘‘Ph. D.’’ after his name on the jacket of this volume. Yet 
perhaps the adverse judgment with which I began this para- 
graph is subject to revision: I must agree that I turn from the 
volume with something of the feeling that follows a long conver- 
sation with Mencken himself: an intimate, almost loving recog- 
nition of the man’s prejudices and phobias, his limitations 
within and without himself, which is transcended by the irresis- 
tible sense, through his honesty and power, of his genuine 
greatness. J.T. F. 








Two Lives, by Wiuu1amM EvuerRy LEoNARD. (Huebsch—The 
Viking Press, $2.) Mr. Leonard’s Two Lives was reviewed at 
length by C. F. Ansley in the issue of THE Mipuanp for June, 
1924. At the present time I wish merely to record my pleasure 
in the appearance of this fine poem in a general edition. At the 
same time I wish to suggest to any reader who is seriously inter- 
ested in contemporary American poetry an examination of the 
whole of Mr. Leonard’s work thus far, particularly of the vol- 
umes The Lynching Bee, Tutankhamen, and Two Lives. He 
who has not followed Mr. Leonard’s work will be profoundly 
surprised. As powerful as any poet now writing in America, 
William Ellery Leonard is definitely the most versatile of our 
major figures. The combination of depth and of range in his 
work marks him as worthy of sustained observation. I believe 
that he will yet do work which will lift him decisively out of our 
age into relative permanence. d. 3. ¥- 
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Words and Idioms: Studies in the English Language. By 
Logan PearsaLL SmitH. (Houghton Mifflin, $2.) It is evident 
that the writer of these chapters is a delighted victim of the 
fascination of words; but he is more than that. The author of 
Trivia has an aptitude and a style which make philology, or 
lexicography (as he prefers to call his work), nothing less than 
charming. Besides, the chapter on ‘‘Four Romantic Words’’ is 
a valuable addition to the lore of literary criticism. To use two 
of his own ‘‘gipsy phrases,’’ the book is as full as an egg of the 
multifarious grist that has come to his mill. F. L. M. 


The Tale of Genji. By Lapy Murasaki. Translated from the 
Japanese by ArTHUR WALEY. (Houghton Mifflin, $3.) This is 
a court memoir of old Japan, written, like much of the earlier 
Japanese literature, by one of the ladies of the court. It records 
the love-adventuring of the handsome and spoiled Prince Genji. 
A reader unacquainted as I am with this strange old civilization 
finds its customs and manners quaint and interesting. The 
emphasis upon handwriting, upon the little poems by which 
courtships were carried on and most important affairs trans- 
acted, and upon formalities of dress and decorum give a strange 
flavor to this unusual book. Undoubtedly we miss much of the 
charm and meaning of the uta, or verses, because of the impossi- 
bility of conveying to readers of an alien civilization and an alien 
tongue their full connotation. F. L. M. 


The Story of the 168th Infantry. By Joun H. TaBer. (2 vols. 
State Historical Society of Iowa, $6.) Seldom is a book of this 
character so well done as Mr. Taber’s. Not only is there abun- 
dance as such detail as is valuable for historical record, but the 
whole is put together in a readable and effective narrative. This 
book belongs to the realistic rather than the romantic literature 
of war; its place is with Stephen Crane and Siegfried Sassoon 
rather than with Scott and Campbell. Here is the return of the 
victors after the Second Battle of the Marne: 

‘‘The kitchens had sent forward a hot meal, but the men were 
too tired to eat, and too anxious to get back where they could 
sleep — sleep and forget. Back they trudged, sloshing over the 
shell-holes, — these silent old men, who ten days before were 
youths with songs on their lips. Over the hill and on through 
Sergy listlessly trailed the motley throng — grimy, mud-stained, 
hairy-faced. The blurred, unbelievable realization that they 
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had been spared and that they were going away from the 
hideous thunder of the guns and the everlasting crackle of bul- 
lets had left its impress on their minds. Their numbed senses 
could register little else.’’ 

The regiment may well be proud of Mr. Taber’s literary 
achievement. The State Historical Society of Iowa, true to its 
reputation for making good books, has issued the work in two 
handsome illustrated volumes. F. L. M. 


The Top o’ the Column. By KertH Preston. (Covici,$  .) 
So far as I am concerned, Keith Preston ‘‘arrives’’ with this 
book. He reminds me sometimes of Eugene Field, and oceasion- 
ally of Ben King; and it is pleasant to be reminded of either of 
them. A good colyumist is a joy forever, whatever his relation 
to beauty may be. Obviously, the reviewer of such a book as 
this can do his duty best by quoting. Therefore: 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


I am an independent chap; 

I see all the shows that the critics rap ; 
I read all the books the reviewers flay, 
And honor Uncle on Auntie’s Day. 


I scoff all conyumist decrees ; 

I doff my heavies whenever I please ; 
I don my felt at the straw-hat call, 
And buy my coal-supply in the fall. 


As for Christmas shopping, I wait and wait 
Till the very latest possible date. — 

It costs me a bunch of coin, I guess, 

But my individuality I express. 


P. S. It oceurs to me that this is a very pleasant gift-book. 
F. L. M. 


Collected Poems. By Vacuet Linpsay. (Maemillan, $3.50.) 
This is a revised and illustrated edition of the Collected Poems 
of 1923. The preface to that edition is republished, now pre- 
prefaced by another little essay in which the author continues 
the business of explaining himself. The volume contains the 
lovely ‘‘Chinese Nightingale,’’ the haunting ‘‘I Know All This 
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When Gypsy Fiddles Cry,’’ the noble ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln Walks 
at Midnight,’’ the amazing ‘‘General William Booth Enters Into 
Heaven,’’ and the equally striking ‘‘Congo.’’ It contains also 
many other poems well worth preserving, and still more that 
were scarcely worth writing in the first place. 

These last words may seem almost a gratuitous insult, for 
there are few poets whose collected works are not uneven; but, 
after all, the case with Lindsay is different. He has not been 
faithful to his high calling. He has gone chasing off after false 
gods and demigods and imps. The man who could write the 
poems I have named ought not to waste himself on ‘‘ American 
hieroglyphies.’’ He doubtless has some talent for pen-and-ink 
sketches, but he has a much greater talent for bold and original 
verse. 

It is with very sincere regret that I notice Mr. Lindsay’s 
attempt in his prefaces to bury his old ‘‘higher vaudeville’’ 
crusade, to make the ground smooth over its grave, and to inter- 
pret his whole past in terms of his present enthusiasm. There 
was something vital in the old effort to get back to the popular 
chanting of verse; and in spite of all that he can do, it is likely 
that ‘‘The Congo’’ and ‘‘General Booth’’ and ‘‘The Daniel 
Jazz’’ (which he has revised by omitting the word ‘‘Jazz’’ and 


leaving out the line ‘‘Grrrrrrrrrrrrrrr’’ which Clement Wood 
poked fun at) —it is likely that these will keep their author’s 
memory green when American hieroglyphics et cetera are for- 
gotten. F. L. M. 
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